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I have referred to Jackson as a sincere man, and
I would stress that point here. While in America
he and his sons had many opportunities, and, being
hard workers, they prospered. His wife remained
in Hull, and during the whole time the men were
employed in the States they contributed to her
support regularly. Then the United States declared
war and introduced conscription, on which Jackson
and his sons stood by their principles, threw up
their jobs and became common tramps. The War
ended, and the Jacksons returned to their employ-
ment. They tried to persuade their mother to go to
America to join them, but she refused. The result
was that the elder son remained in America while
the younger returned to England with his father.

Jackson found post-War England little to his
liking, and soon began to take a keen interest in
Russia. Like so many of his kind, he conceived a
glorious land of freedom and became obsessed with
the idea that he must reach Russia somehow or
other and settle there for the remainder of his days.
Others have felt the same urge, but like the young
man in Siberia, they have repented of the delusion
which took them to Russian shores.

At last Jackson determined to stow away on a
Russian steamer leaving Hull early in 1921. Appar-
ently one of the officers connived at this, for when
they passed the Kiel Canal Jackson was allowed on
deck and fraternised freely with the officers and
crew. But all fraternal feeling disappeared when the
ship arrived in Leningrad, where a crowd of
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